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NoT sO MANY years ago in far away Hun- 





gary there lived a painter named Tibor 
( Gergely. As a young man he went to live 
in the gay and beautiful city of Vienna. 
He did some painting there, but he was 
best known for his portrait caricatures for 

. newspapers. 
Seven years ago he and his wife, a lead- 
ing Hungarian poetess, came to America. 
Here he is kept very busy picturing for children a colorful world 


os 


full of lively animals. and quaint and pleasant people. AN, 






Among his early American books were THE MERRY SHIPWRECK 
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both children and parents. His DAY IN THE JUNGLE is one of the most popular of Simon 


and THE TOPSY-TURVEY cCiRCUS for Harper & Brothers. 


His NOAH’s ARK for Grosset & Dunlap is now a favorite with 


and Schuster’s Little Golden Books. scuFFY, THE STORY OF A RIVER and CIRCUS TIME will 
soon be matching it in popularity. Now his pictures for NURSERY TALES, a beautiful 
Big Golden Book, have come to us, and we can scarcely wait for the book to come out, we 


are so sure that you will like it as much as we do. 


ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. » POUGHKEEPSIE » NEW YORK 
Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 
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Rope 
By M. ARMEDA KAISER 


Now over my head so high, 
I give my rope a swing. 
Now under my feet so low, 
As quick as anything. 


I jump, and skip, and count. 
The rope, it slaps the ground; 
My hair, it gets all tousled; 

My feet make a tapping sound. 


Oh, jumping rope is fun 
In spring or in the fall. 
I like to jump and jump; 
I don’t get tired at all! 


Illustrated by DECIE MERWIN 
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BANG! 


WHAM! BANG! Strange 
sounds of pounding came from under- 
neath the house. 

Mrs. Patrick, who was busy kneading 
a raise of bread, Her hands 
were covered with dough and her arms 
were white with flour to her elbows. 

“What on earth are those children 
doing now?” 


listened. 


she muttered to herself. 
She cleared her hands of déugh and 
went out on the back porch. What she 
saw sent her running. 

The Patrick house was set on a ledge 
that slanted sharply down to the bay. 
The side of the house that faced the 
road was level with the ground. But the 
The 
place underneath made a fine place to 


back of the house stood on stilts. 


play, and this was where the noise was 
coming from. 

Mrs. Patrick was down the steps in 
no time. 

“Paddy! Pattie! What in the world 
are you two doing?” 

“We're just making two boats to go 
sailing in the bay,’ said ten-year-old 
Pattie, who had an excuse for anything. 

“And what about that kerosene bar- 
rel your father was saving for a rain tub? 
And all his best tools scattered all over 
the place? Did he or did he not tell you 
not to touch them?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” 


said Paddy, who was 
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By JED SHAW 
Illustrated by LOUIS S. GLANZMAN 





only eight but strictly honorable. He 
added, “But they’re not the best tools.” 
‘Well, I don’t know what your father 
will say,” Mrs. Patrick still protested. 
“He ought to give you both a good 
spanking.” 
Just at that moment Mr. Patrick came 
around the corner of the house. 
‘“What’s going on here?” he asked. 
Mrs. Patrick turned to him. She had 
a good heart, but she had too much to 
do. She was tired and cross. “Henry Pat- 
rick, you'll have to do something with 
these Here are your tools 
spread all over the place—and they were 
told not to touch them. And the barrel 
you were saving for a rain tub has been 
cut in two to make boats. If I hadn't 
caught the children, they would have 
been out in the bay with them. And 
I've pulled Paddy out of the bay twice 
today already, and Pattie once!”’ 


“Hum.” Mr. Patrick scratched his 
head. 


children. 


He was a calm man and not given to 
anger. He turned to the children. “You 
two pick up the tools and put them back 
where I keep them. Don’t take them 
again unless you ask me first.” He 
turned to Mrs. Patrick. ‘‘As for the bar- 
rel,’ he continued, “I was aiming to 
cut it in two anyway, for bait tubs. 


They've saved me a lot of sawing.” Mr. 
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Patrick didn’t want to be too severe. He 
thought quickly. “I have it,” he said 
after a moment. “A much better idea. 
Pattie and Paddy, will you keep away 
from the bay if I build you a play- 
house?” 

“A real house we can go into?” asked 
Pattie. 

“With real 
echoed Paddy. 

Mr. Patrick nodded. Pattie turned to 
her brother. 


windows and doors?” 


“Sure, we'll stay away from the bay 
if you build us a house like that, won't 
we, Paddy?” 

“All right, then,” Mr. Patrick 
laughed. ‘‘But you two will have to help 
me. And we'll make your mother help, 
too. We'll start the first thing in the 
morning. And won’t you be surprised 
when you find out where we are going 
to build it!” 

Early next morning, right after break- 
fast, the work on the new playhouse be- 
gan. The start had all the earmarks of 
a picnic. Near the mouth of the bay 
was an old wrecked ship. Mr. Patrick, 
Mrs. Patrick, Pattie and Paddy, and a 
big lunch basket went out to the wreck. 

Mr. Patrick selected four oak beams 
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and cut them out. A rope was tied to the 
end of each in turn and all the Patricks 
put their backs into the work, and 
hauled the timbers, one by one, to the 
yard. ‘They dragged them away over by 
the fence line that separated the Patrick 
yard from their next-door neighbor's. 
‘What in the world are you bringing 
this stuff away over here for?” asked 
Mrs. Patrick. “And how am I going to 
watch them if you build away down 
here?” 
“You won't 
have to watch ’em when I get the play- 
house finished. When they get up there 
they'll stay for the day. You won't be 
able to get them down when you want 
them.” 


Mr. Patrick grinned. 


The children’s mouths were hanging 
open now. 

“Up?” said Pattie. 

“Up?” said Paddy. 

“Up?” asked Mrs. Patrick. ‘““How do 
you mean, up?” 

Mr. Patrick pointed. “See those chest- 
nut trees? Those four trees form an al- 
most perfect square. They are going to 
be the corner posts. I am going to build 
a platform up about fifteen feet. On the 
platform will be the playhouse. Only 
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it’s going to be a tree house—a house in 
the trees.” 

“A tree house!’’ Pattie and Paddy 
shrieked with joy. They danced around 
their father and both talked at once. 

Here Mrs. Patrick cut in. “Henry 
Patrick, you can think of the queerest 
things. I’o keep them out of the water, 
you put them up in the air. And will 
you please tell me how the little dar- 
lings are to get up and down? Maybe 
there’s an elevator goes with it?” 

“Now, Mother, Worry 
about that. I’ve figured it all out. Come 
on, all of you. We have to make three 
or four more trips. Lots to do yet. And 
it’s getting time to eat. We'll have our 
picnic on the old wreck.” 

And off the four of them trudged. 
They picnicked at the wreck and hauled 
almost enough decking and 
hatch covers and other stuff to 
finish the tree house. They 
were all very tired when sup- 
per time came. 

Two weeks later Pattie and 
Paddy were sitting on the 
ground and looking up at 


don’t you 
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their finished tree house. It was paint- 
ed white and had green trimmings. 
It had three windows and a door. It had 
a porch with a railing to keep the small 
Patricks from falling off. And the way 
up and down was nothing more or less 
than a rope ladder. 

“I like the rope ladder best of all,” 
said Paddy. “It’s such fun climbing up 
and down. It’s kind of scary!” 

“But when you get up and stand on 
the platform you feel so safe!” said Pat- 
tie. 

“It makes me feel like a bird when 
I’m up there,” said Paddy. 

Pattie and Paddy were kept very busy 
showing off their tree house. Every boy 
and girl in town seemed to have heard 



















of it. Paddy was the one to greet the 
visitors at the bottom of the rope ladder, 
while Pattie would be upstairs showing 
the wonders of the tree house. 

One Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick were sitting on the porch of the 
big house. Mr. Patrick watched the two 
small Patricks go up and down the lad- 
der, and he grinned. “Any more trou- 
ble about the children falling in the 
bay?” he asked. 

“No-o-o,” Mrs. Patrick. 
“They've not been near the bay. The 
trouble now is to get them out of the 
tree house long enough to eat their 
meals. I’m expecting them to move out 
there entirely.” 

“Let them move,” answered Mr. Pat- 
rick. “They'll be back soon enough.” 

Mrs. Patrick was right about the way 
in which the children’s minds were 
drifting, and only a few afternoons later 
the big idea was hatched in the tree 
house. Already, one by one, the favor- 
ite toys and possessions had made their 
way up the rope ladder from the main 
house to the playroom in the air. Pat- 
tie’s dolls were quite at home in their 
new quarters. 

Pattie had just put the last doll to 
bed in the house. 


answered 


“I wish we could live up here all the 
time,” she sighed. 

“So do I,” said Paddy. “It would be 
fun. Do you suppose Moms would let 
us sleep here just one night?” 

“Hum, I don’t know. Why don’t we 
ask her?” 

The two children climbed down the 
rope ladder and ran to the house. The 
ladder swayed a little more than usual 
when they came down. The sky was 
gray and wind was rising. 
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“Moms, can we sleep in the tree 
house?” 

Mrs. Patrick laughed. “‘Sure, and why 
not. Go and take a nap. It will do you 
good.” 

“But we mean tonight,” gravely an- 
swered Pattie, and Mrs. Patrick smiled. 

The twinkle that was in Mr. Patrick’s 
eyes died. “I don’t know,” he said, 
“whether anyone, anywhere, will sleep 
tonight. There’s a blow coming. The 
storm flags are flying from the Coast 
Guard Station. Ol’ Cap’n Silas says it 
looks like a humdinger. Says the glass 
is falling like sixty. ‘The Cap'n says it’s 
going to blow hard enough to take the 
hair right off a dog’s back.” 

Paddy’s eyes doubled in size at this. 
He pulled at his hair to see how firmly 
it was set on his head. 

‘So there will be no sleeping out to- 
night, Pattie and Paddy,” continued 
Mr. Patrick. “If it blows as hard as 
Cap'n Silas thinks it’s going to, maybe 
we won't have any kind of a house in 
the morning—tree or otherwise!’’ And 
Mr. Patrick took the hand of each of 
them and led them indoors. 

After supper the two children were 
undressed and put to bed. There had 
been much whispering between Pattie 
and Paddy ever since they had come in 
with their father. Mrs. Patrick noticed 
that Pattie seemed excited and Paddy 
seemed scared. 

As Mrs. Patrick was tucking Pattie 
and Paddy into bed she said to them, 
“What's got into you two? No tricks, 
mind you. You go right to sleep.”” Then 
she kissed them, blew out the lamp, and 
closed the door of their bedroom. 

“What are they planning now?” asked 
Mr. Patrick. 
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“I don’t know,” she answered, “but 


Pattie has something in her head. I'll 
have to watch ’em like a hawk tomor- 
row. When she gets that look, trou- 
ble is brewing.” 

“Listen to that wind! It’s rising fast,” 
said Mr. Patrick. “I hope the old house 
stays on her pins.’ He crossed to the 
window that faced the bay. The sky, 
seaward, was a thick bank of black 
clouds. 

“T don’t like the looks of it! I don’t 
like the looks of it,’”’ he said. 
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Pattie did have something on her 
mind. She had talked Paddy into steal- 
ing out to sleep up in the tree house 
that very night. 

The children waited until they heard 
their father and mother go into their 
bedroom. Then they waited a little 
longer. Paddy was sleepy and dozed off. 
When all seemed quiet, the two small 
figures crept out of bed and slowly 
lifted the window. Then they gathered 
the blankets off their bed and slid to 
the ground. 








All went well with the two children 
until they left the shelter of the house. 
Then the wind grabbed them and al- 
most took them off their feet. The blan- 
kets they carried held the wind like sails. 
At one moment Paddy’s blanket would 
stream out like a banner, while at an- 
other time it would wrap around his 
legs and trip him up. 

Paddy soon had enough. “I want to 
go home!” he wailed. 

Pattie was always the braver of the 
two. She grabbed Paddy and started to 
hustle him toward the tree house. She 
was far enough away from the house 
now so that she could talk and not be 
heard. 

“If you want to go back, you can,” 
said Pattie. ‘I’m going to stay! Birds 
sleep in the trees and the wind doesn’t 
hurt them.” 

This silenced Paddy and, driven like 
two stray leaves, they came to the tree 
house. The rope ladder was flapping 
and banging in the wind and rain. 

“Grab it, Paddy!’’ shouted Pattie. 
“Grab it when it swings back again.” 

Pattie had to shout so that Paddy 
could hear her. The wind was now so 
strong it seemed to blow the words right 
out of their mouths. 

“I can’t grab it, Pattie!”’ wailed Pad- 
dy. “It won't stay still!” 

Just then the rope ladder swung back 
and a wooden rung struck Paddy on his 
shin. “Oh! Oh! My leg’s broken!” And 
Paddy hopped up and down rubbing 
his shin. The wind took his blanket and 
wrapped it around one of the trees. 
When Pattie ran to get it, the ladder 
swung her way and smacked her a sharp 
blow where she usually got spanked. 

“Ouch!” she yelped. But she turned 
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and grabbed the ladder and held on as 
hard as she could. 

“Help! Paddy! Help! Come and get 
hold. We can hold it, the two of us!” 
shouted Pattie. 

Paddy forgot his shin for a moment 
and flew to help. Between them they 
weighed enough to hold the ladder 
against the strength of the wind. 

Pattie yelled at the top of her voice, 
“I can hold it now, Paddy! Climb up 
quick and get into the tree house!” 

Paddy managed to get his feet on the 
rung. Slowly, with much swinging and 
swaying, he climbed to the platform and 
dropped flat to keep from being blown 
off. Then Pattie started to climb. The 
wind was now a full gale. With her blan- 
ket around her neck she started upward. 
No sooner were her feet off the ground 
than she started to swing. The wind 
took Pattie and the ladder and strung 
them both out under the tree house and 
held them there. 

“Oh!” she gasped. “I wonder if I am 
going to make it?”’ She had almost lost 
her hold on the ladder when suddenly 
a lull in the wind came. The rope lad- 
der hung down and swung only a little. 

‘“Now’s my chance!” thought Pattie 
and swarmed up nearly to the tree-house 
landing. But the wind came back and 
wrapped her blanket around her head 
and blinded her. She had to feel for the 
last two rungs, but at last she had hold 
of the platform. She crawled onto the 
floor and lay there, panting. 

Close to her head, through the blan- 
ket, she heard Paddy crying, ‘“‘Come on, 
Pattie, let’s go home. I’m afraid!”’ 

Pattie was busy getting the wet blan- 
ket off her head. A blast of wind blew 
the door of the tree house open with a 
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bang and a frightening ripping sound 
followed. Now even Pattie doubted the 
wisdom of sleeping in the tree house. 
“Paddy,” she said, “I guess we had bet- 
ter get home. It’s getting worse all the 
time. I’m afraid, too.” 

Pattie leaned over the edge of the 
platform and reached for the ladder. 
She got hold of it and tried to pull it 
to her. It came just so far and stopped. 

“Help me, Paddy! We’ve got to get 
it out so we can get our feet on it.”” Pad- 
dy squatted down and took hold. But 
the ladder would not give. Pattie looked 
under the platform and what she saw 
frightened her as much as the gale. The 
ladder, swinging in the wind, had 
caught in the lower end of a branch. It 
hung like a hammock, both ends high. 

“Paddy! We're stuck! We can’t get 
the ladder down!”’ Pattie started to sob. 
Paddy lay beside her on the floor and 
tried hard not to cry. After all, he was 
the man, and men don’t cry. 

By now the wind was blowing so hard 
that it seemed almost solid. Pattie and 
Paddy had all they could do to lie flat 
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and hang on. Paddy shouted to Pattie— 
they both had to shout to be heard 
above the roar of the wind— 

‘‘How are we going to get down?” 

A surge of wind raised the tree house 
again and it teetered as though it would 
go over. Suddenly Pattie got up. 

“I know how we can get down!” she 
called. ‘““We'll tie the two blankets to- 
gether and to the porch post and slide 
down. But we've got to hurry.” 

Pattie wasn’t crying now. She had 
something to do. She and Paddy quickly 
tied the corners of the blankets together. 
The blankets were sopping wet and 
they tied tight. Then they tied one end 
to the porch post and dropped the other 
toward the ground. 

“You go first, Paddy!’’ Paddy took a 
good hold and eased himself over the 
platform edge. Pattie felt the slack as he 
reached the ground and let go. Then 
she took hold and let herself over the 
edge. 

When she reached the ground, she 
found Paddy flat on his stomach and 
digging in with fingers and toes to keep 











from being blown away. She lay beside 
him and held on for all she was worth. 
Suddenly a tearing sound came from 
above, and then a great crash. Platform 
and all sailed away in the dark and then 
came a smashing sound. ‘The tree house 
was gone. 

The wind that blew down the tree 
house shook the Patrick home as a ter- 
rier does a rat. It awakened Mr. Patrick, 
and he sat up in bed. Mrs. Patrick also 
awoke. 

“Good gravy!” said Mrs. Patrick, “I 
wonder if the old house is going to hold 
together? Go see if the children are all 
right, Henry. I'll feel better if you do.” 


Henry, hurry!’’ Mrs. Patrick kept shout- 
ing. The wind blew her words away. 
When they had fought their way to 
the four chestnuts, Mr. Patrick saw the 
tree house lying smashed on the ground. 
He kept muttering to himself, “The 
tree house is down. The tree house is 
down!” Suddenly, out of the storm, two 
small figures crawled toward them. 
“Paddy!” cried Mrs. Patrick. 
“Pattie!” shouted Mr. Patrick. 
Driven by the wind they ran toward 
their children. A crack like a pistol shot 
came from one of the big chestnuts. A 
savage gust of wind had torn a big limb 
from the tree. It hung for a moment and 





Mr. Patrick went to the children’s 
room but he came back in a hurry. 
“They aren't there! ‘Their window is up 
and their blankets are gone!” 

“Henry!” wailed Mrs. Patrick, “they 
have gone to sleep in the tree house!” 

In no time at all the two were fight- 
ing their way through the wind and the 
rain toward the tree house. “Hurry, 
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then fell. The two children disappeared 
under it as it struck the ground with a 
crash. 

Mrs. Patrick ran to the branch. She 
tore at it like mad. But Mr. Patrick ran 
to its stock and pulled it over as though 
it were feather light. Out from under 
the leafy part crawled two wet, 
scratched, frightened children. 
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“Mother!” Pattie wailed and threw 
herself into her mother’s arms. Paddy 
whimpered and grabbed his father’s legs 
to keep from being blown away again. 

Soon, four wet Patricks were safe at 
home again—safe as long as the house 
held together. Mrs. Patrick stripped the 
wet clothes from Pattie and Paddy. She 
rough-toweled them until they were 
warm and red. Then she popped them 
into the big bed in her room. 

‘Now to sleep with you!” she said. 

“But Moms, our beautiful tree house 
is gone!” sobbed Pattie. 

“No more out of either of you!” 
scolded Mrs. Patrick. “In the morning 
you can tell us what happened. Both of 
you go to sleep now!” 

Pattie settled down on the pillow. But 
Paddy was still sitting up and feeling 
the top of his head with his hand. 

“What in the world are you feeling 
your hair for, Paddy?” asked Mr. Pat- 
rick. 

“You said Cap'n Silas said it was go- 
ing to blow so hard it would take the 
hair off a dog’s back. But it didn’t. 
Mine’s still on!” exclaimed Paddy. 

Mr. Patrick roared with laughter. 
Mrs. Patrick grinned but said, “To 
sleep with you both. No more fooling!”’ 

Pattie and Paddy snuggled under the 
comforts. The lamp was turned low; 
the bedroom door was partly closed. 
The children slept. 

The next morning was bright with 
sunshine. The storm had blown away. 
The Patricks were through with break- 
fast. Something in Pattie’s face caused 
Mrs. Patrick to wonder. 

“Why, what’s the matter, Pattie? 
There’s nothing to cry about—now.” 

Pattie wiped her eyes. “It’s not the 
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tree house, Moms,” she explained. ‘I’m 
crying because my dollies are out there 
under it. They are all wet and smashed 
and dirty! And I feel sorry for them!” 

“And all my tools are out there, too, 
getting rusty,”’ chimed in Paddy. 

Mr. Patrick smiled. He got up and 
went to the children’s bedroom door. 
The children followed him. 

Pattie looked and her eyes popped. 
“Father!” she shouted, “‘you saved 
them!”’ 

There, spread on the bed, were all 
Pattie’s dolls, to the last one. And they 
were almost as good as the day they were 
made. There, too, were all of Paddy's 
beloved tools, and not a speck of rust or 
dirt on them. 

“Your father brought them in last 
night, after you went to sleep,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Patrick. ‘And he has some- 
thing else to tell you, too. The four 
trees and the beams that held the plat- 
form are still standing. The tree house 
can be built up again. But if it’s rebuilt 
you must promise never to stay out 
there again without permission.” 

“We promise! We promise!” cried 
the children, and Pattie added, “Can we 
start building it right away, Dads?”’ 


‘“‘We sure can!”’ said Mr. Patrick. 
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Illustrated by the Author 


Mr. AND Mrs. SMATHERS decided on 
Muggsy for a watchdog because Mr. 
Smathers worked late in the evenings, 
and Mrs. Smathers got nervous alone in 
the house after dark. 

Muggsy was a pedigreed English bull- 
dog, and he looked just like all pedi- 
greed English bulldogs, who are the ug- 
liest dogs in the world. Mrs. Smathers 
took one look at him, and said, “No 
tramps or burglars would ever come 
So the Smathers took 
Muggsy home to live with them. 


They were very kind to him. 


near that dog!” 


They 
built a fine fence around the yard so he 
couldn’t run away and get run over, and 
they stuffed him with the most expen- 
sive kinds of dog food. But they were 
quiet, elderly 


people, and Muggsy 


found life with the Smathers very dull 
indeed 























One day he noticed the paper boy 
who came whistling into the yard and 
tossed the folded newspaper onto the 
front porch. Muggsy knew that any boy 
who could throw a newspaper like that 
ought to be simply wonderful at throw- 
ing a stick for a dog to chase. So he 
rushed up to the paper boy with a big 
friendly smile on his ugly face. 

The paper boy took one look at 
Muggsy’s sharp white teeth and ran out 
of the Smathers’ yard as fast as he could 
go slamming the gate behind him. 

After that the boy never came into 
the yard at all—just threw the paper 
over the fence. And he told everybody 
about the terrible fierce dog the Smath- 
ers had, so that pretty soon all the 
children in the neighborhood kept away 
from the Smathers’ yard. 

Poor Muggsy got lonesomer and lone- 
somer. He lost his appetite and took to 
lying around with his big head on his 
big front paws, snuffing a little when he 
was awake, and snoring a lot when he 
was asleep. 
said Mrs. 
That dog isn’t eating enough 
to keep a canary alive!”’ 


“My land of goodness!”’ 
Smathers. “ 
And she bought 
dozens of different cans and boxes and 
packages of dog food, and tried them all 
on Muggsy. But still he wouldn't eat. 

Mr. Smathers said, “What that dog 
needs is exercise!”’ 
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So every night when Mr. Smathers 
got home from the office, he put a leash 
on Muggsy and took him for a long, 
brisk walk. And all the neighbors for 
blocks around, seeing the little man and 
the big dog hurrying along, would cross 
nervously to the other side of the street. 
When Mr. Smathers thought they had 
gone far enough, he would say, 
to go home.” 


“Time 
Then Muggsy would turn 
around and head for home _ because 
Muggsy was a pretty smart dog. 





After a few weeks of these brisk walks, 
Mr. Smathers felt better than he had 
ever felt in his life before, but Muggsy 
was not in the least bit improved. He 
Was just as lonesome as ever. 

Now Peter Perkins, who lived in the 
next block, had never even heard of 
Muggsy. Peter was only four-and-a-half 
and spent all his time on the sidewalk 
in front of his own house, tagging 
around after the older children. 

One morning Peter went out to play 
and there was no one to play with. It 
was September and school had started, 
but Peter did not know that. He set off 
to find a playmate and pretty soon he 
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came to the Smathers’ front gate. He 
looked in and there was Muggsy. 

“Hello, dog,” said Peter politely. 
“Come out and play with me.” 

Muggsy waddled to the gate. He sim- 
ply drooled with pleasure. Peter was the 
first child who had spoken kindly to 
him since he had come to live with the 
Smathers. 

Peter was just tall enough to unlatch 
the gate, and Muggsy came through it 
with a glad rush that knocked him flat. 
Then he apologized like a gentleman by 
licking Peter’s face all over, and they 
set off together. 

They took a long walk and had a won- 
derful time. Muggsy found a good stick 
and Peter threw it for him. The paper 
boy could have thrown it farther and 
straighter, but Peter did his best and 
Muggsy appreciated it. 

At last, a long way from home, Peter 
suddenly realized that he was tired and 
hungry and lost. He sat down on the 
curb and began to cry. 

Muggsy whimpered sympathetically. 

Peter wailed, “I want to go home!” 

Oh, so that was it. Muggsy started for 
home. Peter still sat on the curb and 
wept. 

That was all wrong, thought Muggsy. 
Mr. Smathers always came along, too. 
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Muggsy went back and nudged Peter 
and whined and set off again. This time 
Peter followed Muggsy, and Muggsy 
went straight home. 

Mrs. Smathers was very much sur- 
prised when Muggsy brought Peter in- 
to the yard. 

“My land of goodness!”’ she exclaim- 
ed. ‘““Where do you live, little boy?” 

Peter said he thought he could find 
his way from there. Mrs. Smathers and 
Muggsy went along, too, to make sure. 
When Peter got home, he forgot how 
tired he was, and right away he wanted 
to show his mother how he could throw 
a stick for Muggsy. 

Muggsy lolloped after the stick, 
growling, and brought it back, grinning. 
Then he sat wagging his stump of a tail, 
waiting for Peter to throw it again. 

“My land of goodness!” cried Mrs. 
Smathers. ‘“‘Muggsy never acts like that 
around home! I do declare, I believe 
Muggsy needs somebody to play with!” 
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So after that, nearly every day, 
Muggsy came over to play in Peter's 
yard, or Peter went over to play in 
Muggsy’s yard. All the other children, 
seeing them having such a good time 
together, got over being afraid of 
Muggsy. 

Even the paper boy threw sticks for 
Muggsy to chase, and he was just as good 
at it as Muggsy had thought he would 
be. Pretty soon Muggsy was friends with 
everybody for blocks around, and the 
big boys elected him mascot of their 
football team. 

In fact, Muggsy became just about 
the busiest and happiest dog in the 
world. 

Mr. Smathers still takes him for a 
walk every evening, but now they can't 
go as far or as fast, because on every 
block Muggsy has to stop and speak to 
some of his friends. 

And Mrs. Smathers says, “My land of 
goodness! It certainly is lucky I have all 
those cans and boxes and packages of 
dog food on the shelves, because I never 
in my life saw anything like the way that 
dog can eat!” 
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THE MERRY MICE by Marion Holland 
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“Hey! Who took our doughnuts, and pushed things around ?"Tt's very mysterious-there wasn't a sound/ 
A goblin or ghost must have been in this room — or maybe a witch, witha cat anda broom /” 
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‘Oh, boy!” murmursWillie ‘these doughnuts are slick!"And Mather Mouse cautions ‘Dort make yourselves sick!” 
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Johnny Appleseed’s 


Coat 


‘“‘Maybe the boat’s not coming, Ma.”’ 
Seth’s face was anxious. Resolutely he 
turned his back on the empty reaches 
of the Miami Canal. Perhaps if he could 
stop looking for the Silver Bell, she 
would come. 

‘Maybe the boat’s sunk plumb to the 
bottom,” fretted his twin, Sally. She 
moped drearily on one of the packing- 
boxes containing the worldly goods of 
the Rogers family. 

“Ma!” Eight-year-old Susan’s lips 
trembled alarmingly 

“Ma!” wailed Shadrach, casting him- 
self upon his mother’s knees. ““You said 
we'd ride on the boat! You said—” 

“Dry right up, all of you!” scolded 
Sarah Rogers. “You twins starting such 
a hullabaloo! Five young ‘uns—Seth, 
Sally, Susan, Shadrach, and Sharon 
Rogers—and not one of you with a mite 
of patience. Now hearken to me. Some 
time or other that packet will come. 
But when—that’s a different matter.” 
Ma suddenly cocked her head, listening. 
“There, now, what did I tell you?” she 
exclaimed. 

From afar came a long-drawn bu- 
gling. Ihe forest bordering the canal 
flung back the echo, clear and lovely. 
The children shot to the edge of the 
landing, tensely watching for the first 
glimpse of the Silver Bell. Ma stood up, 
bright-eyed, holding baby Sharon. And 
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By MABEL LEIGH HUNT 


Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


now, as if by magic, the sleepy Ohio set- 
tlement of ‘Troy came to life. Eager and 
noisy, its inhabitants crowded to the 
landing. 

Around the bend, along the opposite 
tow-path, appeared a pair of gray mules. 
The morning sunlight flashed on their 
silver-mounted harness. Silver bells 
swung from their heavy collars. Their 
driver, but a moment ago plodding 
through the country quiet, now set his 
hat a-tilt, flourished his whip, and swag- 
gered jauntily. “Giddap!” he shouted. 

In tow of the mules, by means of a 
long rope attached to their collars, glid- 
ed the Silver Bell. In the water her 
shadow was reflected in bright broken 
planes of color. Her underbody was 
painted green and red, with accents of 
black. Dazzling white was her cabin. 
Her twenty little windows boasted 
green shutters. Within hung crisp cur- 
tains of scarlet. 

The Rogers children held their 
breath as the steersman, hand on tiller, 
guided the boat toward the landing. 
The captain blew one more blast on his 
horn. Across the canal the driver bel- 
lowed at the mules to halt. The tow- 
line grew slack, trailing in the water. As 
smoothly and silently as a swan, the 
packet swam to her mooring. 

Then what a hubbub of talk as cap- 
tain and passengers clambered off! 
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“And who might you be, stranger?” in- 
quired the villagers, with kindly curi- 
osity. ““What’s the news down Cincin- 
nati-way? Nifty outfit you’ve got there, 
Captain Brown. ’Bout what speed you 
making?” 

“Three and a half miles an hour,” 
boomed the captain, proudly. “Some- 
times as much as four.” 

“You don’t say! Whew!” 
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The Rogers children could scarcely 
endure such leisurely talk, such daw- 
dling. But at last they were aboard, bag 
and baggage, with the other passengers. 
The boat resumed its way. In no time 
everyone on the Silver Bell knew that 
the passengers picked up at Troy were 
Sarah Rogers and her young ‘uns from 
Clare County. 


“Bound for Indiana,” said Sarah, 
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happily. ““We change at Fort Wayne 
for another packet on the Wabash & 
Erie Canal. Travel as far as Lafayette, 
we do, where my man, Steve Rogers, 
will meet us. He’s bought land there 
and an inn.” 

Once aboard, the slow, noiseless drift- 
ing of the packet seemed to cast a sooth- 
ing enchantment over the spell-bound 
Seth and Sally, Susan and Shadrach. 
The grown-up passengers murmured 
as drowsily as bees; all the nurslings 
slept; the tramp of the mules came 
muffled and measured. The children 
might have thought it a dream journey, 
had not the captain signaled so lustily 
at every flouring mill, every tiny settle- 
ment, every passing freight and passen- 
ger boat. 

At noontide he blew the mightiest 
blast of all. ‘The boat moored. They all 
piled merrily off and, at a near-by set- 
tler’s house, stuffed themselves hugely 
with savory hot food. 

It was mid-afternoon when the Silver 
Bell, gliding smoothly among her color- 
ed shadows, was hailed from the bank. 

“Well, I'll be switched, if it isn’t 
Johnny!” exclaimed a man close to 
Seth. “Look! And what’s come over the 
old fellow, all fancied up like that?” 
The speaker turned to his deck com- 
panion. “It’s dear old Johnny Apple- 
seed. I didn’t know he ever traveled by 
canal boat.” 

Seth slipped away to find his twin. 
“It’s Johnny Appleseed, Sal,” he whis- 
pered, and stared with round eyes as the 
packet sidled up to the shore. Ah, yes, 
Seth had heard of this odd character, 
who of his own free will had planted 
and tended apple orchards all through 
the new country of the Ohio. And when 
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Johnny Appleseed leaped aboard, Seth 
managed to stand close—so close he 
could have touched the pilgrim’s coat. 

It was the coat that had caused the 
man on deck to exclaim. For above 
Johnny’s worn moccasins and his tatter- 
ed deerskin trousers, the coat seemed 
oddly magnificent. Sky-blue it was, very 
fine and soft, with elegant skirts, stand- 
ing collar, and silver buttons. Neither 
did it match the pick-ax and spade that 
Johnny carried. Nor his hat—a cooking 
pan! 

But no one laughed. Not after the 
word had spread that this was indeed 
the famous Johnny Appleseed. Now the 
Silver Bell seemed to move with a new 
pride, as if glorying in the knowledge 
that she carried one who was already 
half legend in the annals of the West— 
Johnny Appleseed, whose history was to 
outlast his orchards and all of those who 
journeyed with him this May day on 
the Miami Canal. The passengers 
crowded close to see and speak to him. 

But as the afternoon shadows length- 
ened, there came a startling cry, “Man 
overboard!” 

“No! It’s a child! See, there he is! 
He’s going under!” 

How the passengers pushed and peer- 
ed! How frantically every mother 
counted the noses of her flock! The 
mule driver halted his team. The boat 
stopped. 

Above the wild cries Sarah Rogers 
heard Sally’s scream. ‘‘Ma! It’s Shad- 
rach! Oh-h-h, Ma!” 

Ma reached the stern in time to see 
Seth plunge to the rescue. Shadrach 
had disappeared. The channel was only 
four feet deep, but Shadrach was such a 
little boy. 
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“There he is!” yelled the crowd, as _ revived, stripped, and wrapped in a 
the child rose gasping to the surface. blanket, Ma looked ruefully at Seth. 
Their clamor rang in Seth’s ears as with “Soaking wet you are, and that your 
furious strokes he pushed toward his — only decent outfit! Probably won’t be 
brother. But just as he was ready to dry by morning. What you're going to 
wear I don’t know, nor where I 
could find it among those boxes. 
But, there! I believe I do re- 
member where I packed your 
long red woolens. Sally, lend 
your pinafore to Seth. He shall 
wear it over his underpants.”’ 

“Ma!” protested Seth, horri- 
fied. ““A boy as big as me in a 
girl’s pinafore! Everybody will 
laugh!” 

Ma gave Seth a tender pat. 
“A hero can wear anything he’s 
a mind to, ’thout folks laugh- 
ing,’ she whispered. 


























grasp Shadrach’s collar, he saw 
the boy lifted out of the water. 
Some strange giant claw seemed 
reaching from the sky. 

Seth looked up, bewildered. 
On the deck stood Captain 
Brown, braced sturdily. He was 
holding a long pole. At its 
hook end there dangled, by the 
seat of his pantaloons, the 
dripping Shadrach. Amid cheers 
from the passengers, the young- 
ster was hauled on deck. 

Seth was dripping, too, when he 
climbed aboard. There had been no 
time, before his frantic plunge, to shed 
his coat. And when little Shad had been 
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To be called a hero! Seth was dumb- 


founded. ‘“‘Shucks!”” he muttered at 


last, ‘‘ twas the captain saved Shad, not 
me.” 

“But you had the will,” insisted Ma. 
“You made the effort. It’s a’most the 
same. So you needn’t mind the pinafore, 
Son.” 

Oh, but Seth did mind! And he was 
feeling not at all like a hero when John- 
ny Appleseed stepped up. He was pull- 
ing off his fine blue coat. 

‘Please, ma’am,” he said, “I’d be 
proud could your boy wear this while 
his own clothes dry.” 

“But, Mister—” Ma cried, though her 
eyes were warm and deep, “what will 
you do for the lack of it?” 

“A coat’s a pesky burden,” smiled 
Johnny. “Specially a fine one like this.” 
He smoothed the sleeves of his shirt, 
stretching as if he were glad to be free. 
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Oh, how the sky-blue coat fairly 
swallowed Seth! And when he had don- 
ned his skin-tight underpants, he was a 
comical sight, if ever there was one. But 
every boy aboard gazed at him with 
envy. 

As for him, he was completely daz- 
zled. Even the experience of going 
through the locks at Junction, where 
the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s joined to 
form the Miami, even the knowledge 
that here the canal became the Wabash 
& Erie flowing into Indiana—that was 
certainly exciting, but not so deeply ex- 
citing to Seth as the feel of Johnny Ap- 
pleseed’s coat on his shoulders, and the 
silver buttons under his proud touch. 
And oh, how everlastingly grateful he 
was to Johnny for saving him the shame 
of wearing a girl’s pinafore! 

At eight-thirty o’clock, there was the 
drawing of numbers for the sleeping 
berths. Ma, whose flock had barely es- 
caped disaster that day, looked at Seth 
anxiously. “You'll have to bide in the 
men’s cabin, Son. Now do take care of 
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yourself, and mind you, don’t sleep in 
Mister—in Johnny Appleseed’s coat.” 

The berths were tiers of canvas 
shelves suspended by bars from the 
cabin walls. Each shelf was equipped 
with a thin straw pallet, a sheet, and 
blanket. Seth smothered his giggles as 
he peered down from his own top berth 
at the rows of shelves sagging so com- 
ically under the weight of the various 
passengers. 

Many slept on the floor. They lay on 
benches, on and under tables. Their 
discarded collars and cravats, coats and 
waistcoats hung on ropes stretched from 
wall to wall 

But the precious sky-blue coat was 
not among these garments. Carefully 
Seth folded it across his body, one 
sleeve tucked underneath to keep it 
from slipping. And through all the 
clumsy settling-down, Seth kept an eye 
on Johnny. In the dim light he could 
make out the planter’s spare figure. 
Above him sagged a huge mound of a 
fellow. There seemed scarcely room for 
Johnny to draw breath. 

Soon there was a steady blast of 
snores. In Seth’s dreams these ungodly 
sounds mingled strangely with the 
echoes of the packet horn, sweet and 
mournful and mysterious in the night. 

Hours later he wakened. “Pa! Ma! 
Where am I?” he cried. Then he re- 
membered, and was ashamed of his fear. 
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He felt for the coat. It was safe. Peering 
through the shadows, he saw that the 
fat gentleman sleeping above Johnny 
had sagged yet lower. But Johnny—he 
was not there! 

Tucking the coat under one arm, 
Seth swung himself down. There were 
grunts of protest as he picked his way 
among the sleepers on the floor. At the 
door he paused. In the half-light of early 
dawn he could see the shadowy figure 
of the steersman. On the tow-path, 
mules and driver trod like inky ghosts. 

Stealthily Seth tiptoed around the 
deck. And at the stern end, propped 
against the cabin’s outer wall, lounged 
Johnny Appleseed. He was not asleep, 
for he looked up and held out his hand. 

“It’s you, lad,” he whispered. 
“Couldn’t you endure it, either? Put on 
the coat, and share my blanket. It’s chil- 
ly. We must be quiet, for the captain, 
though snug in his cuddy, doesn’t allow 
anyone on deck at night. 

“T’ll be leaving come morning, lad. 
I've had my fill of being packed away 
like a dead pig in a warehouse. Took 
me a foolish notion to travel by packet 
once in my life. It’ll be the last time.” 
He drew a deep breath. 
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Seth breathed deeply, too. After the 
close air of the cabin, how fresh and 
sweet was the scent of the forest! Little 
wavelets licked the sides of the packet 
as gently as kittens’ tongues. And while 
the pale light grew, Seth fell asleep, 
nestling close to the loving-kindness of 
Johnny Appleseed. 

As the passengers were going ashore 
for breakfast Johnny shook hands with 
Ma. “Now God go with you and yours,” 
he said. “And you may have the coat for 
keeps, ma’am.” 

“You would give away such a fine 
coat as that?” asked Ma. 

“I never felt it rightly mine,” answer- 
ed Johnny. “It was but given me in re- 
turn for some apple seedlings. Besides, 
it’s no coat for the wilderness. Nor for 
one like Johnny Appleseed, that runs 
free as a fox.” 

“I’m much obliged, then, I’m sure, 
Mister,” said Ma, all a-shine. “With 
close contrivin’ I can tailor a handsome 
suit for Shadrach.” 

“But, Ma!” wailed Seth. 

Quietly Johnny drew him aside. “I 
know, because it was mine, you’d like 
to keep the coat as it is, Seth, and thank 
‘ee for the compliment,” he said. “But 
did you see the heartsome looks of your 
mother, when she saw in her mind’s eye 
her little Shadrach tricked out in blue 
with silver buttons? Now let her be. 
Giving, lad—why it’s one of the blessed 
things we mortals can do. So now if 
you'll part with the coat and smile in 
the doing of it, I'll give you something 
that’s worth far more.” Thrusting his 
hand into the front of his shirt, he drew 
forth a small buckskin bag. He loosen- 
ed the string. Into Seth’s cupped palm 
he poured a stream of brown seeds. 
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“Apple seeds, Seth, to plant in that 
new place of your pa’s on the Wabash. 
Tend them well, and they'll grow into 
trees that will last nigh on a hundred 
years, and the miracle of their fruit will 
be repeated a hundred times. Think of 
that, lad!” 

Seth lifted glad eyes. “Oh, Johnny, of 
course I’d rather have the seeds than 
the coat! ‘Cause apple seeds—why, 
they're you, and all I’ve heard about 
you my whole life long! An’ my pa will 
be that proud!” 

“Some day, Seth,” continued Johnny, 
“when there are apples in your pa’s 
orchard, fair beholden I'll be should 
you give away seeds, too. I shall be gone. 
but to the folks living then, you must 
say: ‘Remember, when these grow and 
bear fruit, it will be your turn to give 
away seeds. Because that was Johnny 
Appleseed’s way, and Johnny Apple- 
seed’s faith in the future!’ ” 

‘“That’s not all I'll say,” agreed Seth, 
with shy pride. “I'll say, ‘ "T'was Johnny 
Appleseed told me, when I was a boy 
and wore his coat, that giving is good.’ ” 


WHISPERS 


By MYRA COHN 


Whispers 
tickle through your ear 
Tellings things you like to hear. 


Whispers 
are as soft as skin 
Letting little words curl in. 


Whispers 
come so they can blow 
Secrets others never know. 
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Often it is said that cats love places, 


and dogs love people. If you move to a 
new home, your dog goes with you, but 
your cat may try to stay at the old house. 
Why? Maybe it is because of their an- 
cestors and how they lived. 

Long ago the house cat’s wild an- 
cestors made their homes in dens or 
lairs. They lived alone except when they 
were kittens. And they hunted alone, 
as your own cat does today. They loved 
the places where they lived more than 
company. 

But the wild, wolfish ancestors of 
your dog only used a den long enough 
to raise the puppies. When the puppies 
were old enough, the whole family went 
hunting together, as a pack, and no 
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DIFFERENCES - 


By WILFRID BRONSON 


longer used the den. They loved each 
other’s company more than the den 
which had been home. To this day, un- 
like your cat, your dog would rather 
hunt in company. 

Some people work better by them- 
selves, some with others. And _ while 
both dogs and cats are very intelligent 
animals, they differ in this same way. A 
cat’s wits are so keen that it can make a 
living alone where a lonely dog might 
starve. But a dog’s mind is so nimble 
that it can work with other dogs or with 
men to hunt successfully, to catch 
thieves, to tend sheep and cattle, and so 
on. 

As far as loving people or places goes, 
your cat seems to think of home as a 
safe, cozy den. Your dog thinks home is 
anywhere your family, who are now his 
pack, may be. 
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OSCAR 


TAKES A 


JOB 


By MABEL NEIKIRK 
Illustrated by SIMON FRANKEL 
PART ONE 


“Oscar! Come here,” Mr. Zabriski 
called to his trained seal. “Look at this 
advertisement in the morning paper. A 
man wants someone to run his pet shop 
while he’s away. ‘Must be a lover of ani- 
mals,’ it says.” 

“Oh, boy!” Oscar exclaimed. ‘“What 
fun!” 

“Sounds good, doesn’t it?” said Mr. 
Zabriski. 

“Yes, in-deed!”. Oscar answered with 
emphasis. “Come on. Let’s hurry right 
out there and see if we can get the job.” 

So off they went in their truck. 
When they arrived at the shop the own- 
er, Mr. Lamb, was feeding his pets, and 
the place was in an uproar. Mr. Lamb 
was a thin little man with a wrinkled 
but kindly face. And as he distributed 
the food, he spoke to each bird and ani- 
mal. They were all answering back with 
cheeps and squeals and happy barks 
and meows. 

Mr. Lamb took a liking to Mr. Za- 
briski at once. “I see you are also fond 
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of pets,” he said, nodding toward Os- 
car. “Then you should enjoy working 
here.” 

And when Mr. Zabriski asked if Os- 
car could help, he answered, ‘‘Certain- 
ly, certainly. And I hope that he will be 
very comfortable in my bathtub while 
I’m away.” 

Then Mr. Lamb explained his bus- 
iness. “Naturally the cages must be 
kept spotless,” he said. “I'll tell you 
about the feeding later. The main 
thing, however, is to keep my little 
friends happy. You'll have to use your 
own judgment about selling them.” 

“Why, aren’t they all for sale?” Mr. 
Zabriski asked. 

“Oh, yes,”” was the answer. “But you 
see, I'm very particular whom I sell to. 
I never let the tiniest creature go if I 
think it won’t be treated well. Just sup- 
pose,” he said, “that a child wants to 
buy a mouse. Watch him. If he starts 
whirling the little thing around on its 
exercise wheel, don’t let him have it. 
For if that youngster takes a mouse 
home, the wee, innocent creature will 
be dead from exhaustion before night.” 

Oscar listened and thought, “He’s a 
very kind man. We're lucky to have 
found this place.” 

Mr. Lamb went on. “At Easter I sell 
baby chicks, but never to little toddlers. 
They’re too young to have pets. They'll 
squeeze the life out of them. And I 
won't let my beautiful cats go to tail- 
pulling rascals either. You just watch 
folks. And if you think they won’t take 
good care of their pets, don’t sell.” 

“Mr. Lamb,” said Mr. Zabriski, “you 
are a gentleman after my own heart. 
And you can depend upon me to run 
this place as if it were my very own.” 
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That evening Mr. Lamb started on 
his trip, and the seal and his trainer 
moved into the living quarters in the 
room behind the shop. 

The next morning Oscar helped with 
the work, and began to get acquainted 
with the animals. There were canaries 
and love birds, a parrot named Baby 
Snooks, and Fluffy, a gray cat; also an 
enormous yellow cat called Marmalade. 
There were guinea pigs and mice, a 
turtle, a family of rabbits, two tanks of 
fish, and of course dogs—five of them. 

Mostly the dogs had ordinary names 
like Sport and Freckles. But one silky- 
haired little cocker spaniel had a royal- 
sounding title—Princess Victoria. She 
was a blond beauty with a handsome 
head, and big, trusting brown eyes. And 
she soon became Oscar’s special friend. 





But he thought her name too grand for 
common use, so he gave her another. 
“What!” Mr. Zabriski exclaimed. 
“What's that you're calling her?” 
“Little Pitcher,” Oscar answered. 
“It’s because her ears are so large.” 
“Little Pitcher? Ears?” Mr. Zabriski 
looked puzzled. 
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“You know,” said Oscar. “Little 
pitchers have big ears. Grownups say it 
when someone’s listening.” 

“Well, I'll be doggoned!”’ Mr. Zabris- 
ki exclaimed with a chuckle. “What will 
you think of next?” 

Everything went fine for three whole 
days. And Mr. Zabriski and Oscar 
agreed that this was just about the nic- 
est job that one could find. But on the 
fourth morning a telegram arrived. 

Mr. Zabriski stood staring at the yel- 
low envelope. “What can have happen- 
ed?”’ he muttered. 

“Hurry, read it,”” Oscar urged. 

“I’m afraid to,” Mr. Zabriski replied. 
However, he tore it open. 

The message was from his Aunt Jen- 
ny. It read: 


TRIPPED OVER CAT BROKE 
FALSE TEETH CAN YOU COME 


“Oh, my!” Beads of moisture collect- 
ed on Mr. Zabriski’s forehead. “Oh, 
my!” he repeated as he sank into a 
chair. ‘“This is terrible! What am I go- 
ing to do?” 

“IT guess you'll have to go,” said the 
seal. ““What else can you do?” 

“But I told Mr. Lamb he could de- 
pend on me.” 

“Well, I'll be here,” Oscar reminded 
him. “Now hustle and pack your duds. 
If your poor old Aunt Jenny needs 
you, why she needs you. But how you 
can do anything about her false teeth 
is a mystery to me. You're no dentist!” 

“Oh, I’m sure it’s worse than that,” 
Mr. Zabriski replied. “Aunt Jenny gets 
mixed up sometimes but when she sends 
telegrams, things are pretty bad. Now| 
let’s see.” He began to scratch his head. 
And that seemed to produce an idea. 
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“T’'ll phone the employment agency,’ 
he said. “Perhaps they can help us out 
of this.” 

Mr. Zabriski was in luck, for the 
woman at the agency promised to 
send a man right after dinner. 

In spite of that good news, however, 
Oscar’s trainer was still troubled. He 
shook his head as he hung up the tele- 
phone. “I don’t like this one bit,” he 
muttered, “rushing off and leaving Mr. 
Lamb’s business in the hands of an ab- 
solute stranger.” 

“Don’t you worry at all,’’ Oscar re- 
plied. “You take good care of Aunt 


Jenny, and I'll keep a sharp eye on the _ 


new man.” 

“But Oscar!” Suddenly Mr. Zabriski 
had an upsetting thought. “The fish!”’ 
he exclaimed. “You know your weak- 
ness. What if you should get very hun- 
gry and... !” 

“Goldfish and guppies? Chicken 
feed!’’ Oscar sneered. “Cross my heart,”’ 
he promised, “I’ll never even take a 
sniff at one of those measly little sar- 
dines.” | 

Mr. Zabriski left at noon, and Oscar 
began to look for the new helper. But 
he never arrived. And late in the day, 
when the seal phoned the agency, the 
woman who answered was surprised. 

“Don’t tell me that man didn’t show 
up!” she exclaimed. “Dear me! I’m very 
sorry. Call next week. Perhaps I can help 
you then.” 

Oscar hung up the phone. “Next 
week!” he muttered. “Good grief! Why 
Mr. Zabriski will be back before then, 
and Mr. Lamb, too. Well,” he added, 
“all I can do is my best. I may make a 
few mistakes. But Mr. Zabriski will 
know I tried.” 
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Even with all the animals, the shop 
seemed an empty place that night. Be- 
fore Oscar dived into his tub, he spent 
a long time combing and brushing his 
pal, Little Pitcher. “It’s a good thing I 
have you to keep me company, doggy,” 
he said. “You like me, don't you, 
Pitcher?” 

And Little Pitcher’s answering bark 
and wigwag assured Oscar, “I like you 
fine. I’m glad you like me, too.” 

The next morning Oscar put a sign 
on the door. It read: 


DON’T BE SCARED. 
MANAGER IS TAME. 


‘‘Now that will take care of that,” he 
said. ‘Then he tidied up the shop. Later 
two customers came in—a woman who 
wanted a canary, and a little girl who 
bought three snails. They had evident- 
ly read the sign, for they did not seem 
at all startled to find a seal in charge of 
things. 

At five o’clock a wire arrived from 
Mr. Zabriski telling that his aunt had 
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broken two ribs, but was recovering. 
BACK SOON, the message read, HOPE 
EVERYTHING IS FINE. 

“Well, I guess he needn’t have wor- 
ried,’ said Oscar. ‘“‘Here a whole day 
and a half has gone by and nothing’s 
happened.” 

And then trouble arrived when the 
door opened and in walked a young 
woman. Oscar liked her at once, with her 
black hair and blue eyes, her gentle 
manner, and even her gray suit. But his 
heart went into a power dive when she 
asked the price of Little Pitcher. At 
first he pretended not to hear. 

“We have a handsome turtle for sale, 
Miss,” he said. “It'll be good company 
for you, crawling around in 
kitchen.” 

“But I'd like a more affectionate 
pet,” the customer told Oscar. “That 
buff spaniel with the melting eyes, how 
much is she?” 

“Oh, you don’t want that dog,” said 
Oscar. “She'll get yellow hairs all over 
your rugs.”” He turned toward another 
kennel. “Now here’s a_ good-looking 
Scottie,” he said with enthusiasm. “And 
when you take this dog walking in the 
park, he'll go just fine with a gray suit 
and a red hat and purse.” 

At that the woman began to laugh. 
“Imagine,” she said, “buying an animal 
to look well with one’s clothes.’”’ She 
walked over and let Little Pitcher 
smell her hand. “Oh, this is the dog for 
me,” she insisted. ‘““What are you ask- 
ing for her?” 

The seal hesitated for a moment; 
then he doubled the price. “One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,” he announced 
in a bold tone. “And lady, I’m telling 
you, she isn’t worth it.” 
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The woman looked thoughtful. “That 
is high—very high,” she said. ‘“Never- 
theless, I’ve taken quite a fancy to her. 
Yes, she must be my dog.” 

Oscar was now out of excuses. He felt 
that the woman would be kind to Little 
Pitcher. But he hated to see her go! 

“Still,” he reasoned, “she'll have to 
be sold some time; and this lady will 
give her a good home.” 

Then he shook himself and said 
aloud, “All right, Miss, she’s yours. But 
I was mistaken about the price. It’s only 
seventy-five dollars.” 

So a harness was slipped onto Little 
Pitcher, and away she went with her 
new mistress, tugging at her leash with- 
out a backward look. 

“I guess she wasn’t as fond of me as 
I thought,” the seal muttered. And he 
tried to forget his sadness by fixing a 
spool on a string for Marmalade the 
cat to play with. 


Soon it was time to close the shop, 
and he went about locking up. “I wish 
Little Pitcher had been my dog,” he 
said to himself. ‘““Chen I wouldn't have 
had to sell her. My! It surely is lone- 
some around here tonight.” 
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The next morning Oscar was awak- 
ened by an unfamiliar sound. He lay 
still and listened. Yes. There it was 
again—a scratching and crying. He 
bounded from his tub and hurried to 
the back door. No one was outside. He 
flopped into the shop. And there the cry- 
ing was more distinct. Across the floor 
he streaked and joyfully threw open the 
door. It had sounded like . . . yes, it 
really was what he’d thought. Little 
Pitcher had come back. 

Like a whirlwind the small dog en- 
veloped Oscar, leaping and dancing and 
barking with delight. “Oh, Little Pitch- 
er, I missed you so,” said Oscar. ‘““What 
was the matter? Didn’t you like it 
there?” 

“Wow! Wow!” said the dog. “Bow, 
wow, wow!” Then she trotted over to 
her kennel and lay down, wagging her 
tail contentedly as if to say, ‘This is 
where I belong. And here I’m going to 
Stay.” 

“Dear me,” Oscar pondered. “I found 
it hard, learning the language of hu- 
mans. But now it looks as if I ought to 
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learn the dog language too. I wonder 
why she came back?” Aloud he said, 
“Didn't they treat you well, Little 
Pitcher?” 

‘“Woof!”’ said the dog. ‘““Wow! Wow!” 

“T must have made a mistake,’ Oscar 
told himself. “I guess I didn’t find her 
a good home after all.”” And then came 
a very disturbing thought. “Oh! That 
young lady may come here hunting for 
her. Now what shall I do?” 

He set to work at once and moved 
the dog, kennel and all, into the back 
room; and just in time. For within a 
few minutes, Little Pitcher’s new own- 
er hurried into the shop and inquired 
anxiously if anything had been seen of 
her dag. 

Oscar didn’t say yes and he didn’t say 
no. As innocently as possible, he asked, 
“Why, Miss, what has happened?” 

And the young lady answered that 
Little Pitcher had slipped out when the 
cook brought in the milk. “I whistled 
and called and hunted all over the 
neighborhood,” she said, “but the dog 
was nowhere in sight.” 
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“Dear me,” said Oscar. ““That’s too 
bad. I feel that I should give you your 
money back.” 

“Oh, no. I wouldn’t think of asking 
you to do that,” was the reply. “It isn’t 
your fault that I can’t find my dog.” 

Oscar felt like a worm. “I don’t really 
want to be deceitful and tell fibs,’”’ he 
thought. “But what else can I do? I’ve 
got to protect my pal.” Aloud he said, 
and really meant it, “Well, Miss, I sure- 
ly am sorry I sold you that dog.” 

The young lady left after giving her 
name and telephone number in case the 
animal showed up. And Oscar told him- 
self, ‘I’m sure Mr. Zabriski will think I 
did right. And when he gets here, he 
can return the money.” 

Still the seal didn’t understand how 
he could have made such a mistake. “I 
felt certain the young lady would be 
kind,” he said. “But I guess Little Pitch- 
er didn’t like it there, so I’m not going 
to be the one to send her back.” 

It now seemed safe to put the dog in 
the shop for the rest of the day. But 
hardly had she been moved when in 
walked a iniddle-aged couple, a tall, thin 
man with spectacles and a plump wom- 
an with a head full of tight little sau- 
sage curls spilling out from under her 
hat. 

“Look, Henry!” the woman cried, 
and pointed to Little Pitcher. “Let’s get 
that one.” 

“But I thought we'd decided on an 
Irish terrier,”’ said the man. 

“No, I don’t want such a big dog,” 
the woman replied. She walked over to 
Little Pitcher’s kennel. “Hello, cuti- 
kins,” she said. “Does 00 want to come 
and live with Aunt Beulah and Uncle 
Henry?” 
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“Ugh!” thought Oscar. “Baby talk!” 

The man was speaking. “What’s the 
dog worth?” he asked. 

Oscar was going to say, “She’s been 
sold,’’ when he remembered that if the 
first customer came back and found Lit- 
tle Pitcher there, she would claim her. 
“I'd better sell her to these folks,” he 
thought. ““The woman seems good- 
natured. They'll give her a comfortable 
home and I can stop worrying.” 

So he said to the man, “This beauti- _ 
ful and intelligent cocker spaniel is a 
very, very valuable dog. She’s worth 
hundreds of dollars. But I'll tell you 
what I'll do. I'll sell her to you for only 
seventy-five. That is, if you'll take her 
out of here this minute.” 

The man looked surprised. ‘““Why, 
what’s the matter with the dog?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” Oscar an- 
swered him hurriedly. “But I want to 
get rid ...! I mean she needs exercise. 
She ought to have some fresh air.” 

“Well, we'll see that she gets plenty 
of that,” said the man. “All right, we'll 
take her.” 

Again the little dog trotted out of the 
shop just as eagerly as if she were going 
for a run in the woods. And Oscar said 
to himself, ‘Pitcher seemed so happy 
when she came home, but now she 
acts as if she doesn’t mind leaving at all. 
Oh, dear! I’ll be glad when Mr. Zabris- 
ki gets back.” 

The next morning 
opened his eyes, he shook the water 
from his ears at the same time. Did he 
imagine it? Had he heard a scratching? 
And surely that was a dog’s voice beg- 
ging to come in. 

“You poor little tramp,” said Oscar 


when Oscar 
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when he threw open the door. “Down, 
Pitcher! Down! Stop washing my nose. 
Why are you back? Weren't you happy 
with those folks?” 

“Wow! Wow!” said Little Pitcher. 
“Bow-wow-wow!”’ She gave Oscar’s flip- 
per a thorough licking and then tore 
madly about the shop, barking joyfully, 
as if to say, “Home again! Home again! 
This is the place for me.” 

“Well,” said the seal, “you can’t stay 
here. If you don’t want to go and live 
with those people, you'll have to keep 
out of sight. Into the back room with 
you, my lady.” 

He started to shove the dog’s kennel 
from the shop, when, early as it was, the 
door opened, and a freckle-faced young 
man breezed in. 

“Morning!” he called to Oscar. “Are 
you the tame manager? I want to buy 
a dog.’’ Before Oscar could answer, he 
saw Little Pitcher and snapped his fin- 
gers. “Hello, pup,” he said. ‘“‘How’d you 
like to be my dog?” 

“But Mister,” said Oscar, “this store 
won't be open until nine o'clock.” 

“Too late for me,” was the reply. “By 
that time I'll be on my way to Califor- 
nia in my car. How much do you want 
for that blond cocker spaniel?” 

Oscar pretended to adjust Little 
Pitcher’s harness while he thought, 
“The man seems a friendly soul. But 
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I'm beginning to wonder if I can tell 
anything about people’s looks. Oh, 
dear! 1 know Pitcher didn’t like those 
other homes. But if those first customers 
ever catch a glimpse of her here, they'll 
want her back. Oh, dear me!” 

Then he said to the young man, “Did 
you say that you are leaving now?” 

“Right away,” the man replied. “And 
it'll be a mighty lonesome drive. I 
thought if I had a dog along I wouldn't 
have to talk to myself. But, why do you 
ask? What’s wrong? Isn’t the animal a 
good traveler?” 

“Oh, yes,” Oscar assured him. “She 
just dotes on traveling.’’ And he added 
with a sigh, “I’ll surely miss her. But 
it'll be a great relief to know she’s far, 
far away. That is,” he hastily corrected 
himself, “I’ll be so glad that she’s en- 
joying a nice long ride.” 

“Good,” said the young man. He paid 
for the dog and led her out the front 
door. “Come on, Blondie,” he said, 
“you and I are going places.” 


This is part one of a two-part story. 
To be concluded next month. 
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By LIDA NEWBERRY 


YOU might be surprised at some of 
the strange things going on in the big 
forest out at the edge of town. Did you 
know that right in the middle of it there 
is a place where the sun never shines, 
where it is dark all day and black as 
pitch at night? Brrr! Don’t go looking 
for it. It’s no place you’d ever want to 
be! 

Cackling Mag likes it, though. She 
lives there with her black cat with the 
fiery red eyes, and they both love every 
creepy minute of it. But that is only 
natural, because Cackling Mag is a 
witch! 

One day someone left a book of fairy 
stories in the woods. Cackling Mag, 
wandering about the forest in search of 
a rare magic herb, found the book and 
picked it up. 
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“Aha!” said she. “I’ve always wanted 
to know what the world is like, out 
there in town. If I’m going out this 
Halloween for the first time, I really 
ought to know what to expect. Lucky 
thing I learned to read. Cack-cack-cack- 
cack-cack!’’ She laughed in her funny, 
cackling way, while her beady black 
eyes snapped and danced. 

So every evening, sitting beside her 
bonfire and stirring her big kettle of 
magic brew, she read aloud to her black 
cat, who sat with his red eyes big as 
saucers as he listened to tales of Cinder- 
ella, Sleeping Beauty, Snow White, and 
others. 

One night, when there was a bright 
moon in the sky, the witches every- 
where prepared to visit the near-by 
towns and cities, for it was Halloween. 
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Cackling Mag hid her book under a 
log, told her cat to tend the fire till she 
got back, and then slowly, slowly, crept 
to the very edge of the woods. At last 
she was going to see the world! She 
would wait until a beautiful coach—like 
Cinderella’s—came along. The coach- 
men would stop the horses, and a lovely 
princess would call to her to enter and 
ride to her castle. Oh, it was going to be 
thrilling tonight! 

But there were no beautiful coaches 
on the long, hard road that ran past the 
forest. In the darkness nothing could be 
seen. Nothing except a small red light, 
about as big as one of her cat’s eyes, 
down the road a way. Cackling Mag 
started toward the light. 





ALL this time Polly’s father had been 
driving along in his car. He was bring- 
ing some things for the children’s 
Halloween party that night. But what 
luck! Just as he was passing the woods 
he got a flat tire! Of all nights to have 
to wait and fix a flat! He got out and 
began to jack up the wheel. 

He wasn’t looking at the road behind 
him, so he didn’t see Someone creeping 
along, as quiet as a mouse, watching the 
little red tail light on his car. 

“Cack, cack!” went Cackling Mag 
softly, to herself. “Now what kind of 
animal could this be?” 

And he was too busy to see what hap 
pened next. But when he was through, 
and had hopped into his car and started 
it up, Someone had crept into the back 
seat—Someone called Cackling Mag! 
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Polly and her mother were at the 
door waiting for Dad. When he drove 
up, they ran to get the packages for the 
party. Then they all went into the 
house. 

No one thought to look in the back 
of the car, of course. But that’s no mat- 
ter. If they had, all they'd have seen was 
a big black shadow. 

After a while the shadow moved 
cautiously toward the open car window, 
and when no one was near, out climbed 
Cackling Mag. The side door of the 
house was open, and in she hurried and 
down the cellar steps into the basement. 

Shortly after this the doorbell rang. 
The first of the children had come to 
the party, giggling and whispering be- 
hind their masks. 

Soon the house echoed with the 
ghostly laughter and weird cries of 
witches, goblins, black cats, and other 
creatures that live only at Halloween. 
There was much excitement. In fact, 
only one of them, a witch, seemed right 
at home in this queer company. 

Yes, Cackling Mag had come up from 
the basement when she heard voices up- 
stairs, and was having a right good time 
by herself. At first there were games 
played—they wanted Mag to cover her 
eyes and then pin a tail on a picture of 
her very own black cat! Then fortunes 
were told. Margie was told she would 
meet a real witch tonight. Everyone 
laughed. Weren't these crazy fortunes 
silly? 
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After a while Polly said, ‘““Everyone’s 
to come to the kitchen and duck for 
apples.” And Cackling Mag was the first 
in line. 

It was a strange room, this one they 
called the “kitchen.” None of the stories 
she had been reading had described 
anything like it. What was that big 
white, shining box, she wondered? 
There were round places on top, and 
some little handles on the front. Cur- 
iously Cackling Mag turned one of 
them. 

Horrors! Fire spurted out of the top 
of the box! She screamed—but so many 
others were screaming with excitement 
that only Polly’s father said, ‘“Better not 
get so close to the stove, little girl.” 
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a pause she added, “I am one.” 


Just then something new was heard. 
It was the whir, whir, whir of an egg 
beater, as Polly’s mother mixed choco- 
late and milk. Cackling Mag went over 
and watched her, with surprise. 

“And to think I spend half an eve- 
ning stirring my magic brew!” she was 
thinking. “Why, this would save me 
hours!” 

The party went on, but Cackling 
Mag was too busy looking at things to 
play more games now. She was sorry in- 
deed when the doorbell began to ring 
and parents called for their children. 

At last, all the invited guests had left. 
Polly’s father, seeing a witch standing 
by the parlor window, said to her, 
“Your folks must have forgotten to call 
for you. Would you like me to drop you 
at your home?” 

“Drop me? Wouldn’t that hurt?” 
came in a frightened tone. 

Just then Polly came in and said, 
“You know, I still can’t guess who you 
are. You look almost like a real witch, 
in that costume.” 

“I should,” said Cackling Mag. After 
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WELL! From then on the whole 
place was in an uproar. Mother hustled 
Polly away, while Daddy talked to 
a little black thing he called “‘tele- 
phone” and told it to send the police to 
pick up a witch he had at the house. 

“Police?” thought Cackling Mag, “I 
wonder what those are?”’ 


She found out soon enough. Big men. 


in blue uniforms came to the door. 
Everyone began talking at once. 

“This,” said Cackling Mag to her- 
self, “is too much! I’m getting out. 
Didn’t I see a broom out in that room 
they call the kitchen?” 

Then, while everyone was getting 
more and more excited, she slipped 
away. In her pocket she carried a small 
silver knob. She took it out and screwed 
it to the broom handle. This gave the 
broom the magic power it needed to 
carry her away. In a second she was on 
the broom and flying toward the 
kitchen window. 

But wait! She had forgotten some- 
thing. Swiftly over to the table. There, 
she had it! Again, onto the broomstick 
and away! 


Nor was she a moment too soon. For 
just then the policemen and Daddy 
burst into the room. It was empty! 
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By morning, everything that had hap- 
pened the night before seemed like a 
dream. 

Mother was getting breakfast, mix- 
ing the scrambled eggs with a fork. She 
couldn’t seem to find the egg beater. 

Polly came in to help. 

“Mother, was that a real witch last 
night?” she asked. 

“Of course not. dear. There are no 
real witches. Everyone knows that.” 





BUT .seated on a log in the middle of 
the forest, where the sun never shines, 
Someone was chuckling, “Cack-cack- 
cack-cack,” and Something Else was go 
ing, whir, whir, whir. 

For whether anyone believed it or 
not, the shiny egg beater would never 
again be used for eggs. But a certain 
kettle of magic brew was as smooth— 
as smooth as chocolate milk! 
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A good dog story is hard to beat, and 
Come Jack! by Robert W. McCulloch 
(Houghton Mifflin. $2.50) is the best I 
have read this year. Jack was not a friend- 
ly dog but he was brave, intelligent, and 
loyal. Fear and hate drove him to desper- 
ate acts and sharpened his native ability 
to follow a trail and anticipate danger. 

Told primarily from the dog’s point 
of view, the story never loses its sharp 
sense of human interest. In well-devel- 
oped episodes, Jack proves able to pro- 
tect himself from Dodd’s cruelty and 
desperate need to escape punishment for 
theft and murder. 

CoE JAck! is also a close-up of fron- 
tier life on the Nebraska prairie, the dan- 
gers from forest fires and other natural 
hazards. Even crafty coyotes and deadly 
rattlesnakes are not a match for Jack, 
who guesses the plans of his enemies and 
outwits them successfully. 

OLp PHOEBE by Mabel Cobb is a very 
different kind of animal story (Bernard 
Ackerman. $2.50). Phoebe was a circus 
elephant who was born in India, and 
lived first in the jungle and then in the 
service of a rajah before she was sold to 


the circus. Through Phoebe’s eyes and 


her memory, the author presents the life 
story of Phoebe and many other ele- 
phants, wild and tame. 

This book is fact rather than fiction, 
but it is simply told and manages to catch 
some of the feeling of mystery and power 
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which makes elephants themselves one of 
the most vital attractions of any circus. 
In Raccoon Twins (Dutton. $1.00) 
Inez Hogan adds another volume toa . 
shelf of favorites. The story is basically 
the story of all baby animals. Ma Rac- 
coon tells Nicky and Ricky, ‘““Now you 
‘coons are old enough to go off and find 
out about things for yourselves. Always 
remember you have.... 
Ears to hear what’s coming near, 
Eyes to see what it can be, 
Nose to smell so you can tell 
When to touch and taste as well.” 
Raccoons are very curious and Ricky’s 
curiosity takes him into Peter’s house, 
where he becomes a captive and a pet. 
Fortunately, raccoons make. good pets 
and Ricky would have enjoyed his new 
life if he hadn't missed his twin brother. 
Grace Paull is an author-artist whose 
books are full of light and color. PAn- 
CAKES FOR BREAKFAST (Doubleday. 
$1.75) is a title which will strike right to 
the heart, or stomach, of every normal 
child—and many of their aunts and 
uncles. Who will not be ready to share 
the excitement of a visit to the farm in 
winter and the eagerness for that univer- 
sal favorite, pancakes for breakfast? 
From the simple but satisfying New 
England atmosphere of Grace Paull’s 
story and pictures, it’s a big jump to the 
tropical jungle setting of Mrs. Waldeck’s 
personal account of an expedition into 
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unexplored British Guiana. In JUNGLE 
Journey (Viking. $2.50) the author 
draws on her vivid memories of a trip 
which has already provided background 
for three other favorite jungle books: 
LitrLe Lost Monkey, LITTLE JUNGLE 
VILLAGE, and EXPLORING THE JUNGLE. 
Mrs. Waldeck could make friends even 
among the wildest and most primitive 
Indians, and her sympathetic approach 
gives the reader a sense of traveling along 
with the Waldeck expedition up the 
Cuyuni River. JUNGLE JOURNEY is for 
older readers than her earlier books and 
will undoubtedly be read by many who 
have grown up just in time to enjoy the 
more solid facts of this account. 

If you are really curious about far 
places, ‘HE BamMBoo GATE by Vanya 
Oakes (Macmillan. $2) will take you to 
one of the most civilized countries in the 
world, China. But it is not the old 
Chinese culture with which these stories 
are linked, but the hopes and ambitions 
of China’s youth today. Airplanes and 
trucks on the Burma Road, skyscrapers 
and elevators in Shanghai, donkey 


caravans in the west, and bamboo gates 
everywhere—these form a setting for 
Chinese boys and girls who are as real as 
your own friends, even though they are 
called by strange nicknames like Big 
Ears, Little Monkey, or Moon Face. 
Back again to the United States for a 
taste of romance and the wild west. Older 
girls may be surprised at the gay career 
of a president's wife over a hundred years 
ago. GLAMOROUS DOLLY Mapison by 
Alice Desmond (Dodd, Mead. $2.75) is 
a light-hearted biography of a poor girl 
whose good looks and spirits help make 
her a leader in Washington society. 
West WE Go by Jules Loring (Put- 
nam. $2) is for older boys who like to read 
about the west when it was really wild. 
This story starts with an Indian massacre 
and takes a fourteen-year-old boy clear 
across the Great Salt Desert and over the 
mountains to California in the days of 
the gold rush. Hunger, thirst, bad Indi- 
ans, and other dangers line the trail 
with new graves. But Tom Halper is 
among the fortunate ones who reach the 


land of promise. 





Illustration by Grace PAULL from PANCAKES FOR BREAKFAST 
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“Why are hairdressers getting so rough 
these days?” asked Mr. Puzzlewit, glancing 
at his family over the top of the evening 
paper. 

“I don’t know,” Peter replied, “but I don’t 
blame them a bit. What a job!” 

“It says here,” his father went on very 
seriously, “that the ladies are actually begin- 
ning to ask for bangs.” 

“Ugh!” grunted Peter. “I'm surprised at 
you, Daddy.” 

“Even I can make as good a riddle as that,” 
Mrs. Puzzlewit put in. “What is the difference 
between a lawyer and the ocean?” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” cried Tom, “one rolls 
up to the bar, and the other rolls over it. I 
don’t know any riddles, but here’s something 
to keep you guessing. Can you take six match 
sticks, and without crossing any of them or 
breaking any of them, make four triangles? 
How about you, Daddy? Do you think you can 
figure that one out?” 

Mr. Puzzlewit set his paper aside. “I'll try,” 
he said. “Is it a puzzle or a trick?” 

“I think it’s a puzzle,” Tom replied. “Any- 
way, it really can be done if you figure it 
out.” 

Mr. Puzzlewit began arranging the six 
match sticks in various ways on the table, 
but though he made all sorts of designs he 
could not make four triangles. Peter and 
Nancy tried, too, but they had no better luck 
than their father. 
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“Oh come, show us how it’s done,” Nancy 
said at last. 

Tom laid three matches on the table cover 
so that their ends met to form one triangle. 
Then he took the other three and carefully’ 
stood them on end, one at each corner of the 
base triangle, and leaning toward one anoth- 
er so that their heads rested together. 
When Tom took his hand away, the matches 
made a kind of pyramid. 

“They won't stand up like that on a pol- 


ished surface,” said Tom. “I tried it. The 
cloth is rough enough to keep them from 
slipping, but even so I had to practice a few 
times. See how I get it—one triangle flat on 
the table and the others standing up, one on 
each side.” 

“That’s very good,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. 
“It reminds me that I know a trick with 
match boxes. Would you like me to show it 
to you?” 

“Oh yes,” Nancy answered. “I love tricks.” 

Her father went out of the room and soon 
returned with four safety-match boxes. He 
shook these lightly so that the children could 
hear matches rattling in two of them. 

“Now,” he explained, “I’m going to move 
the boxes around on the table to mix you up, 
and then ask you to pick out one of those 
with matches in it.” 

He changed the boxes about as he spoke, 
moving them gently so that the matches 
would not make any noise. 
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Then he said, “All right, Peter, you are 
the first.” 

Peter had been keeping his eye on a par- 
ticular box. He snatched it up at once, but 
to his chagrin, it was empty. 

“Better luck next time,” said his father. 

Want a turn, Nancy?” 

Nancy chose an empty box, too. 

“Now I'll mix them up again for Tom,” 
said Mr. Puzzlewit. He moved the boxes 
around quickly, using both hands at once 
so it was very difficult to follow the rattling 
sound. 

Nevertheless, Tom pounced on a box. 
There wasn’t a match in it. Neither was 
there in the one that Mrs. Puzzlewit picked 
out. 

“Oh, they’re all empty,” cried Mrs. Puzzle- 
wit. 

Instead of replying, her husband picked 
up a match box and shook it. The matches 
rattled distinctly. 

“Give me another turn,” Peter demanded. 
But though they went on guessing for sev- 
eral minutes, no one could pick out any 
boxes except the empty ones. 

“I give up,” Tom said. “How do you man- 


age it?” 


“Well, Mother was right,” ,Mr. Puzzlewit 
admitted. He slid open all four trays, and 
sure enough, they were quite empty. 

“But they made a noise exactly like real 


matches,” said Nancy. ; 

Her father raised his right arm and shook 
it. There was a rattling noise. Then he push- 
ed up his coat sleeve, and there, fastened to 
his wrist by elastic bands, was a fifth match 
box. 

“Here’s where the matches are,” laughed 
Mr. Puzzlewit. 

“For goodness sake,” cried Peter. “I’m go- 
ing to try that one myself.” 

“Practice it first,” cautioned his father. 
“Remember, if too many boxes rattle some- 
one will catch on right away. Use your left 
hand quite a bit and you'll be safe.” 

“If you people can forget matches for a 
little while,” Nancy said, “I have made a 
puzzle, a pictured acrostic.” 

“Good for you,” said her mother. “Let's 
see it.” 

“The name of each picture is a five-letter 
word,” Nancy went on. “And when they are 
guessed correctly and written down in order, 
one below the other, the first letters will spell 
a day we like to celebrate.” 





(Answers on page 44.) 
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Peter Penguin 
Calking 


It all began one evening when the peng- 
lets and I were eating a nice sardine supper. 
“Are there fish ghosts?” asked Petunia. 

“What now?” I dropped my fork and look- 
ed at her. 

“She means, ‘Are there ghost fish?’”’ ex- 
plained Peterkin. 

“If there are, we are not having any. 
They'd be very poor eating.” 

“Maybe they're already eaten.” Peterkin 
nodded darkly. “I mean, if there are any. 
That was what we were wondering.” He 
looked dreamily at the fish on his plate. 
“Will the ghosts of these sardines come back 
and haunt us?” 

“Where on earth do you get such ideas?” 

“At school,” said Petunia. “We are study- 
ing Halloween.” 

“They'd better be teaching arithmetic.” 

The penglets were silent. In fact they 
stayed very quiet all evening. Too quiet. It 
made me uneasy. But they went off to bed 
without any trouble. I played chess with Os- 
car the Seal until ten o’clock. Then I locked 
all the doors and turned out the lights. But 
first I looked into the penglets’ room. They 
were sleeping soundly. I went to bed. After 
fidgeting a while I finally fell asleep. 

Some time later I was dreaming that I was 
sick and a nurse was just giving me some 
nasty medicine when I woke up. The house 
was dark, the house was silent, but I was 
wide awake. I sat up. What had waked me? 
Suddenly I knew. It was a smell—not a pen- 
guin smell, but definitely fishy. I reached for 
the light and turned the switch. It clicked 
but no light came. Then I did hear some- 
thing. It was a faint, slithery sound, as 
though something smooth slid along the 
floor. I shivered. Then I heard a gasp be- 
hind me. The smell of fish grew stronger. 
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But what fish? 

I sniffed again and concentrated. Where 
had I smelled that smell before—not a good, 
appetizing fishy smell, but a strange one that 
made me squirm? Then I remembered. I 
reached for my cane and threw it in the di- 
rection of the gasp I had heard. 

There were two quick squeals. 

“The fish ghosts will please stop dripping 
cod liver oil on my table,” I said, “and fix 
the light double quick.” 

There was a stir and the light went on. 
The bulb had just been unscrewed a little. 
The penglets stood by my bed staring at me 
curiously. 

“You did think it was a ghost at first, 
didn’t you?” asked Petunia. 

“I'll make ghosts of you, if you don’t get 
back to bed before I count ten. You’ve prob- 
ably caught cold already. Just to make sure 
you don’t get sick on my hands, I'll give you 
each a dose of cod liver oil right now.” 

They took it meekly. 

Peterkin murmured. “Maybe we'd better 
study this Halloween business some more and 
learn to be witches insteads of ghosts.” 

So I guess he just considered that night as 
practice. Now I am waiting to see what 
they'll think up for Halloween. 

And here’s wishing all Story PARADERS a 
dozen shivers and a dozen. laughs on that 
night. May you have as much fun as the 
children who had “Cackling Mag” at their 


party! 
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Penguin Club CNews 


While Peterkin and Petunia are tearing 
around the office in sheets, preparing for Hal- 
loween ghosting, Oscar and I are reading 
some of the interesting letters we get from 
some of our members. Betty Lee Farthing, 
age 9, lives on a ranch in Wyoming, and 
sends in this poem called, 


Rounpb-Up TIME 


When it’s round-up time, 
Horses whinny, 

And cattle bawl, 

And o’er the prairie rings 
A long, loud call, 

When it’s round-up time. 


When it’s round-up time, 
Cowboys sing 

Yippie! Ty-yee! Ty-yoe! 
Cattle are bawling, 
Yippie! Ty-yee! Ty-yoe! 
When it’s round-up time. 


I tried the “yippie’s” out loud in the office, 
and Oscar, who was working on this code 
message, looked up annoyed. 

See if you can figure this one out. It’s good 
advice from Clyde Prince, age 11. 

Hm ntq rbgnnk vd gzud z rzedsx bntmbhk. 
Zr oqdrhcdms hs hr Ix ctsx sn vzqm xnt sn 
jddo xntq sghmfr nee sgd rszhqr. 


THE WHITE ONE 
By Merlin Coslick, age 1014 


It is a lonely night on the Prairie. Then a 
she-wolf howls. It is not a lonely howl, for 
she has just given birth to four wolf cubs. 
Three are the color of their mother, but the 
fourth is solid white. The cubs grow up to- 
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gether and learn to hunt, but the White One 
learns faster than the others. 

Winter comes and the White One finds a 
mate. He also gets together the largest pack 
in the valley. He never kills anything of the 
farmers’, for he seems to know that if he 
does, he will be killed. One boy tries to make 
friends with him, but never quite succeeds. 

One day there is a storm and the boy is 
lost. The White One finds him and saves 
him. Thus, they become friends, never to 
part. 


Our MUSICIAN 
By Jo Ann Warring, age 7 


We like to hear our cricket sing. Mother 
and Sister Cricket can’t sing, but Father and 
Brother Cricket can sing. They sing with 
their wings. They say, “Cree!” 


JAck Frost 
By Mary Louise Roe, age 9 


Jack Frost painted our door last night 
With a most unusual sight; 

He made a beautiful silver tree, 
Through which stars peeked at me. 


we Wan. 





FOUNDING FATHERS OF THE 
PENGUIN CLUB 


By Ronald Windall, age 12\% 
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Our Own is written by the boys and 
girls who read Story Parade. You may 
submit anything you like: stories of your 
own experiences; humorous anecdotes 
or imaginary tales; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; 
and pictures. Write name, age, and ad- 
dress clearly on all contributions and 
send to Our Own, Story Parade, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


A LitrLe Doc 
By Patricia Krueger, age 10\% 


I found a little dog with big, sad eyes. 
And when he looked at me he seemed to say, 
“Little girl, please take me home, 

And I'll be satisfied 

With just an old bone.” 


IN THE MORNING 


By Carol Weller, age 9 


Early in the morning 

At just the beginning of dawn, 
I saw a little cricket 

Sitting on the lawn. 

I blew a few notes 

On my little tin horn, 

And when I looked around, 
The cricket was gone. 
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THE TREE OuTsIpDE Our WINDOW 


By Nerita Hock, age 9 


The tree outside our window is as gold as 


gold can be. 


Every time I look at it, I see some fairies flee. 


The tree outside our window—its trunk is 


very black. 
A fairy flutters down and lies upon his back. 
Even in the darkest night it seems to shed a 
little light. 


THE NUTHATCH 


By 1A and 2A, Twin Branch School 
Mishawaka, Indiana 

The nuthatch’s bill is very strong; 
He works all the day long, 

When he is upside down on a tree, 


He is very, very funny to see. 


My Native LAND 
By Marie Alby, age 10 

See the waves working the sand, 
See the shores of my native land, 


See the shores of a land so dear, 
Where people may live without fear. 


See the shores of a land that’s free, 
And here’s hoping it will always be. 
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SNOW ‘THE SUN 


By Virginia Morales, age 12 By Lenore Barnett age 9 
Snow is falling on the ground, Oh, sun, that shines upon the earth with all 
The world is white, your rays, 
There is no sound. Shine on forever for days and days! 
The snowflakes look You are the sun that makes crops grow, 
Like jumping clowns, And you are the sun that makes the Nile flow. 
Tumbling, tumbling down. Oh, sun, keep on your brilliant glow. 





CowBoyYy 


Fifth Grade, Bronxville Elementary School 
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Your REAL NAME 


By the First Grade, Dryden-Freeville Central 
School, Dryden, New York 


Crack! Crack! Crack! Mama Hen quickly 
sat up on her nest and cocked an eye at the 
eggs under her. Yes, indeed, they were hatch- 
ing. 

Soon, one little chick after another began 
poking a weak beak through the crusty egg 
shell. In no time they had hatched, all but 
one bad egg. There they were, five balls of 
yellow fluff. They looked so much alike, Ma- 
ma Hen didn’t know what to name them. 

“In this world, you earn your own real 
name. Even chicks have to,” mumbled Ma- 
ma Hen to herself. 

The first night, they were all bunched 
under the hen’s wings; one little chick kept 
chirping, “Peep, peep, peep.”” Mama had to 
say, “Hush now, Peep, go to sleep.” In her 
mind she was thinking, “One of my little 
ones has already earned the name of ‘Peep.’” 

In the morning, as soon as the sun came 
through the feathers covering them, Peep 
and the rest of the chicks were out looking 
at their world. All the chicks but one sleepy- 
head. He still leaned against his mother’s 
soft down with his eyes closed. “Here we 
have a chick that can be called ‘Sleep.’ Fast 
asleep when the grass has been dried by the 
morning sun,” said Mama Hen to herself. 
Slowly she moved from Sleep, softly calling 
to him as she went. 

She was just in time, too, for she found 
Peep and the other chicks on the wide main 
road. That road meant DANGER to her be- 
cause of those fast automobiles that rushed 
by and made loud noises. 

One of the cars was coming now, speeding 
toward two of her chicks there in the mid- 
dle of the road. With a squawk and a string 
of clucks, Mama rushed toward her chicks. 
She spread her wings and crowded them 
across the road into the ditch. In the nick of 
time, too, for as she crouched over the two 
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chicks, the speeding car went honking by. 

When all was quiet, Mama Hen began her 
clucking again, “You two have earned your 
names. ‘Keep,’ for Keep off That Road, and 
‘Leap,’ for Leap Out of the Way.” 

So Peep, Sleep, Keep, Leap, and the other 
chick and Mama returned to the yard to look 
for something to eat. Soon they were all busy 
doing the same as their mother, digging the 
ground and picking over the smallest grains 
just the way she did. 

One chick kept close to his mother, always 
calling for more and more food with never 
a scratch or a dig of his own. His mother 
coaxed him, “Now, don’t be a cry-baby; eat 
what I scratch up for you.” In her mind she 
was already naming him “Weep.” 

Peep, Sleep, Keep, Leap, and Weep grew 
and grew day by day with so much eating 
and sleeping. Soon their feathers grew and 
covered the bare places where the yellow 
down had worn off. Then the summer was 
over, and it was time to go to school. There 
they learned how to hold their heads high 
and proud, how to crow (if they were roos 
ters), how to cackle (if they were hens). They 
learned all about digging cool places in the 
ground under the arbor, where to hide their 
eggs from the farmer, and how to bring up a 
family. 

Before long they had grown up and were 
ready for life on their own. 

But even when they grew up— 

Peep still talked a long time each night be- 
fore going to sleep. 

Sleep always slept late in the morning. 

Keep was always getting into trouble and had 
to be told to Keep Out of Danger. 

Leap was always jumping into the air for 
flying insects. 

Weep was always the cry-baby. 


ANSWERS To PuUZZLEWITS 


Horse, apple, llama, light, onion, whale, 
eagle, eascl, nails; Halloween. 
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\ The Store at 
Crisscross Corners 


By MARJORIE MEDARY 
Illustrated by Janet Smalley 


@ Don’t you love to visit a country 
store? You'll have a lot of fun reading 
about Peter and Patsy and how they 
straightened up Mr. Jenkin’s store when 
Freddie Fumble got it in a mess. If you 
read this in Story Parade, you'll be even 
more eager to own the book. It has 
many pictures in red and black. $1.00 





Cap’n Dow and the 
Hole in the Doughnut 


Story and pictures by LeGRAND 


@ Did you ever wonder how the dough- 
nut got its hole? Well, here is one hilari- 
ous account. You may not believe it 
(some people do), but you'll be sure to 
laugh all the way through this rollick- 
ing tale—and at all its wonderful pic- 
tures. $1.00 
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Cowboy Boots 
By SHANNON GARST 
Illustrated by Charles Hargens a 
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@ Bob’s wonderful vacation on a ranch 
in Wyoming will make you want to be a 
cowboy too! His adventures rounding 
up cattle, fighting a prairie fire, and 
getting caught in a mountain flood are 
so real you'll think you're right there 
with him. $2.00 
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The Secret of the 
Old Sampey Place 


By FRANCES FITZPATRICK WRIGHT 
Illustrated by Margaret Ayer 


fi 
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@ You'll like Judy a lot—she’s just 
about your age. Her secret, which helps 
save the family farm, is just about the 
most exciting thing that could happen 
to any girl. $1.50 











DONALD DUCK 


Pin-Up Pictures 


Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Given With Subscriptions to 


War DiswevS ann 


CLONES STORIES 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 
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= by 10%" in 
Full Color 


(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscript 
(4 Free Pin-Ups) 
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(2 Free Pin-Ups) 


co 1 Year Subscript 
(1 Free Pin-Up) 





Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 


Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney yor o. 
gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, ape 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. ov 
DEPT. 10 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
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Gentlemen: 

Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for__..__ monthly issues beginning 
with __ .issue. (Please print) 





Name 





Street and Number. 








City or Town Mailing Dist. No. State 
O Check here if this is a new subscription 





Donor’s Name 





Address 














HALLOWEEN PUPPETS by La Vaca 
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SCREW. 2 am “7 2. Paint a scary face on the cardboard 

\ " disk. Cut strips of cloth for hair, and tie a 
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scarf around the puppet’s head. 






STRING. 


WOOD - Ya" K 3° X Ig 


1. Find 3 straight pieces of wood for the 3. Ruffle a long piece of cloth or gay 
puppet’s “skeleton.” Tack on a paper plate crepe paper. Gather at the top or draw a cord 
or round boxtop for face. Fasten long strings through this and tie around the neck. Then 
to arms. Pulling these moves arms. tack the paper or cloth to arms of puppet. 
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A 
CABIN 
FOR 
CRUSOE 


By David Severn 





Illustrated by Ursula Koering 













When four lively English 
children decided to kid- 
nap an unwelcome guest, 
a summer of strange ad- 


ventures began for all. 
(Ages 8-12) $2.00 





GIGI 
AMERICA | 





os 
By Elizabeth Foster 


Illustrated by Phyllis N. Coté 





Poor Gigi! The difficul- 
ties of travelling from 
Maine to New York City 
almost kept him from 
teal finding his beloved Lili 
"3a again. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 
















At all bookstores 
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Walt Disney 


Character 


at your 
Favorite Dealer 
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If you want to bring out the “artistic” talents 
in a youngster, then start him off with an 
“easy to do" Model-Craft set. Each set com- 
plete with molds, brushes, paints, modeling 
powder, instructions. 


lllodel-Cratt Inc. 
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the 
Penguin 
Club 


You can have loads of fun winning 





honors for prizes in the Penguin 
Club. Send ten cents in stamps or 
coin with your name, age and ad- 
dress in a letter saying you want to 
join the Penguin Club and mail to: 
Peter Penguin, c/o STORY PARADE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





OVER THE BOUNDING WASH-TUB MAIN... 


. . . These Whitman children sail. You can’t guess 
where they are going, but you can be sure it all 
ends happily! Happy endings are characteristic of 
Whitman books for young fry. So are colorful illustrations, 


lovable storyfolk and prices that suit a child’s purse. 











WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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OF COURSE I HAVE 


Anyone at all who knows anything at all about me, Dolly Madison, knows 
that I have plenty of surprises! Peter Wells has written and illustrated 


my story (and incidentally the story of ice cream—mmmmn) for all 
you folks of six to ten in my new book — 


DOLLY MADISON'S SURPRISE! (Only $1.25) 


There’s a surprise too 
for the nine to twelve group in 


A SQUIRREL 
CALLED RUFUS 


By Richard Church 
Illustrated by John Skeaping 


This is one of the most unusual stories you'll 
ever read. It tells you all about the native red 
squirrels of England and how they routed 
the gray squirrels—and what a battle they had. 
You'll like Rufus—we guarantee it. ($2.00) 


AT ALL BOOK STORES 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 





